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STANDARDIZATION OF LIBRARIES AND CERTIFICATION OF LIBRARIANS 
By p. L. Windsor, Chairman of Committee 



At the last Chicago mid-winter meeting 
of the Council, provision was made for a 
committee* of five to take up the question 
of the standardization of libraries and 
librarians, the certification of librarians 
and the definition of "assistant librarian," 
etc. The committee was completed in 
April, but the members being widely 
separated geographically, it has had no 
opportunity for a meeting unlil the time 
of this conference; however, the members 
have done a good deal of preliminary work 
by correspondence, and their statement, 
which follows, is to be considered not so 
much as a report with recommendations 
from the committee, but rather as a state- 
ment of such phases of the problem as 
have been brought out in this preliminary 
correspondence, and in previous discus- 
sions within the profession. The chief pur- 
pose in making the statement is to give 
publicity to the plans of the committee, to 
Invite discussion of the various proposals 
which are sure to come before it, and to 
bring out suggestions concerning any angle 
of the problem which is not yet adequately 
before the committee. 

In addition to the discussions of this 
topic which have appeared in library peri- 
odicals, your committee has had the use 
of manuscript material gathered by the 
Ohio Library Association Committee on 
Standardization of Library Service, 1916, 
Miss Electra C. Doren, chairman; and has 
received suggestions from librarians, espe- 
cially from Mr. W. R. Eastman and Miss 
Clara Abernethy. 

In this statement we will consider chiefly 
the classification of libraries; nomencla- 
ture, or the title of positions; and certifi- 
cation of librarians. 

Taking up first that subdivision of our 
subject which may be called standardiza- 
tion of libraries, we know what a standard- 



*Mr. Adam Strohm, Miss Electra C. Doren, Miss 
Jessie F. Hume, Mr. Hiller C. Wellman and 
Mr. P. L. Windsor, chairman. 



ized or approved college or high school Is. 
For example, a college or university may 
be graded or classified into any one of two 
or three or even four groups; class "A" 
meaning up to the prescribed standard; 
class "B" up to standard except for certain 
deficiencies; class "C" a somewhat lower 
grouping; and class "D" a group perhaps 
distinctly below grade. Medical schools 
were graded somewhat after this fashion a 
few years ago, with very positive and bene- 
ficial results to medical education. High 
schools are sometimes graded similarly. 
Libraries are a different sort of educational 
Institution and some of us will question 
whether it is practicable to fix definite 
standards by which they can be classified. 
Nevertheless, libraries are an educational 
agency and though the task of grading la 
undoubtedly a dlfllcult one. It would be ad- 
vantageous from many points of view for a 
library to know that it was up to a gen- 
erally accepted standard. A library that 
was not up to the required standard would 
then have to face a professional and a local 
public opinion which would probably lead 
to an improvement in its standing. 

The University of the State of New York 
as long ago as 1894 adopted a statement 
of "Minimum requirements for (a) proper 
library standard." This statement was 
adopted originally by the regents as a 
test in the registering of free libraries 
seeking state aid. It was stated In general 
terms, and applied to large and small 
libraries alike, except thai the required 
hours of service were moaified according 
to population. Otherwise there was no 
"grading" or "classifying." The only words 
in this statement relating to the quality 
of the librarian was the requirement that 
the library be "in charge of a competent 
attendant." 

If a State Library Commission, for ex- 
ample, desired to proceed further than New 
York has in grading its libraries, it would 
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presumably proceed on some such lines as 
theie: First, cities or townships or coun- 
ties might be classified by population, or 
by population and taxable value considered 
together. This preliminary classification 
would throw libraries of cities of compara- 
ble size and wealth into one class; presum- 
ably the recommended standards of library 
service would be somewhat different for 
libraries in cities of these different classes. 

The value of a library to its community 
would be the principal basis of the classi- 
fication of that library, but some score 
card of definite "points" would have to 
be agreed upon as serving reasonably well 
as a measure or test of this value. For 
example, such information as the follow- 
ing might be called for and weighted on 
such a score card: The total income of 
the library in relation to tax values; the 
circulation of books in relation to the num- 
ber of volumes in the library, the popu- 
lation of the place, and the Income of the 
library; the number of registered readers 
in relation to population; the recorded use 
of reference rooms, of special collections, 
exhibits, lectures, etc.; the open hours of 
the library; the number of people on the 
staff and their education, professional train- 
ing and personal fitness; the extent and 
character of special forms of work, as for 
example, work with the children and 
schools, or with city oSicials and business 
men. 

A weighted score card of this sort might 
be devised with the various points so plain- 
ly stated that librarians, trustees and 
others who are at all familiar with libra- 
ries could with reasonable accuracy arrive 
at a fair judgment concerning the relative 
standing of a library under examination. 
It would be necessary that the various 
points on this score card be stated clearly 
enough so that the librarian or the board 
of a library falling below standard would 
be easily able to see why. If, for example, 
a public library is deficient in its work 
with children, the score card or statement 
would have to be sufficiently definite and 
full to show exactly wherein it is de- 
ficient; for example, in the number or 
character of the books for children, or in 



the rules regulating the use of the library 
by children; or, the deficiency might lie in 
poor quarters or poor general equipment; 
or, it might lie in the lack of competency 
of the children's librarian, or it might lie 
In any or all of such items as these. The 
only point I wish to make by this illustra- 
tion is that it would have to be sufficiently 
clear so that the local library would be dis- 
posed to accept the rating given it and 
would know definitely what would be need- 
ed to bring itself up to standard. 

The value of such a grading or stand- 
ardization of libraries would He chiefly in 
its stimulating effect on librarians, boards 
and communities which, under present con- 
ditions, may not realize clearly what serv- 
ice and how much of it their library should 
give its public. It may be that the libra- 
rian is doing the best she can under pre- 
vailing local conditions; that is, the cause 
of the deficiency may lie in some policy of 
the board, or even in some condition which 
even the board cannot change. But most 
boards and communities prefer to have 
their local library rated high and the effect 
of any reasonable scheme of grading would 
be to improve conditions in the libraries 
given low ratings. 

In administering the work of a State 
Library Commission there might be other 
incidental advantages connected with such 
a system of standardization or grading, es- 
pecially if state aid to local libraries is 
given, but the chief consideration for us 
is its effect on the service given to the 
local public, and that seems likely to be 
good. 

Many communities under present condi- 
tions have libraries that give far better 
service than is likely to be required in any 
scheme of classification of the libraries of 
a whole state. It is quite possible that 
the effect of classification on these above 
par libraries would not be good; there 
would be the Inevitable tendency to keep 
the library just "up to standard," and not 
much more. This danger might be some- 
what minimized, though not entirely done 
away with, by frequent revision of the 
points on the score card above mentioned, 
or of the weights given to particular points. 
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And in order to be of full value and in 
order also to be fair to all the libraries 
in the state, the Library Commission or 
whatever body fixes the standards and ap- 
plies them, would have to make frequent 
examination of the libraries within its 
jurisdiction so that any library slightly be- 
low standard could at almost any time be 
accorded a higher rank; and any library 
in a high rank, if it permits disorganiza- 
tion in its administration, ought to know 
that its rating will be lowered soon if the 
situation warrants it. 

The diflBcultles of devising such a score 
card of "points," such a statement of 
standards, are obvious and need not be en- 
larged upon here; and after your Commit- 
tee works out such a score card, if it can 
do so with your help, you will find much 
work left to fit it to your own state con- 
ditions. And even if successfully applied, 
such a system of standardization carries 
with it the general drawbacks of a scheme 
for uniformity in the administration of any 
group of institutions; among these is, of 
course, the tendency to destroy individual- 
ity and initiative in work. However, in 
spite of this tendency most institutions to- 
day are being subjected to standardiza- 
tion of one sort or another. Units of 
measurement are applied to their work; 
libraries will hardly wish to escape the 
test. 

Let us now turn to standardization of 
librarians. We find that the subject in- 
cludes a good many subdivisions; for ex- 
ample, nomenclature, or the titles of posi- 
tions in the service; the statement of duties 
pertaining to particular positions; the 
whole subject of grading library staffs and 
librarians, as has been done by several 
large libraries recently; the certification of 
librarians; efficiency records; hours of 
service; promotion schedules; salaries and 
pensions. 

The term "librarian" may mean any per- 
son regularly employed by a library to do 
its educational work and It often does 
mean this to your public; or, it may mean 
simply the "head" librarian, all others con- 
nected with that library being "library as- 
sistant," or "cataloger," or "reference libra- 



rian," etc. On the other hand tbe chief 
administrative head of a library may be 

called librarian, head librarian, director, 
or superintendent. Which is the better 
term? 

"Assistant librarian" may mean the one 
member of the staff next in rank to the 
librarian; the one who regularly acts for 
the librarian in his absence. Or "assistant 
librarian" may be a term applied to a 
group of several members of the staff, of 
approximately equal rank to the librarian. 
"Library assistant" is a more general term 
usually including nearly every member of 
the staff except the head librarian. But it 
sometimes is applied to an unclassified 
group of workers ranking below certain 
heads of departments. 

The terms used to designate department 
heads vary in different libraries; "assist- 
ant in charge," "chief," "head," principal," 
"superintendent," "supervisor," etc., are 
among the terms found. 

Other terms rather commonly found in 
the service are "assistant," "assistant cata- 
loger," '%ranch cataloger," "cataloger," 
"children's librarian," "classifier," "clerk," 
"junior library assistant," "order libra- 
rian," "reference librarian," "reviser," 
and "senior library assistant." In most of 
these cases the duties going with a title 
are indicated roughly by the title itself, 
but not always by any means. 

The question arises, do we all wish to 
be known to the public as "librarians," or 
do we wish that term to be restricted in 
its use and be applied to the "head libra- 
rian" only, and the public he expected to 
call other members of the staff "library as- 
sistant" or "assistant librarian," etc.? We 
will probably always have a variety of 
titles within any one library, the terms 
used locally indicating roughly the charac- 
ter of the work or the rank of the person 
holding the title; but at present there does 
not seem to be even a reasonable uniform- 
ity. A certain clearness of thought might 
be gained if we came to an agreement re- 
specting the proper titles to apply to at 
least a few of the more important classes of 
positions, and certain misunderstandings 
avoided which occasionally arise when one 
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of us Is appointed to a certain type of posi- 
tion — ^tlie title being given, and finds that 
the title, while used with perfect honesty, 
nevertheless did not at all mean the per- 
formance of the sort of work we expected. 
If one were called upon to frame a law 
providing for pensions for librarians, for 
a civil service scheme, or almost any law 
which had to deal with librarians as a 
class in whole or in part, it would he found 
difficult to use terms in the law which 
would clearly Include everybody desired 
and exclude everybody else. 

Civil service systems as they are at pres- 
ent commonly found In this country have 
been generally unsatisfactory when applied 
to library service, though librarians believe 
In the principles underlying Civil Service 
laws and follow many of these principles 
voluntarily in administrating libraries. 
The tendency to bring public servants of 
all grades under a classified Civil Service 
is, however, strong, and librarians are fre- 
quently facing possible inclusion In a Civil 
Service system. Sometimes this possibility 
Is the result of the passage of a general 
Civil Service law, permitting cities of a 
certain class in a state to adopt a Civil 
Service system for Its employees; or it re- 
sults from the passage of a law establish- 
ing a Civil Service system in all state in- 
stitutions and departments. If a Civil 
Service system applicable to libraries and 
satisfactory to librarians can be devised, 
it may then be proposed to Civil Service 
Commissions for addition to their other 
schedules or to take the place of them, so 
far as libraries are concerned. The Civil 
Service authorities, if offered such a sched- 
ule, worked out by librarians and follow- 
ing Civil Service principles, would be likely 
to adopt it. 

If such a schedule for library service can 
be drawn up by your committee it could 
serve as a model or tentative scheme which 
could be modified to suit local needs, and 
to a certain extent adopted voluntarily by 
libraries not now under Civil Service; then, 
when Civil Service is threatened, the dan- 
ger in the situation is minimized. The 
mere existence of a well worked out 



scheme already In operation puts the 
library in a position of marked advantage. 

But certification of librarians has been 
proposed as likely to result in better 
library service than Civil Service systems 
in their present state of development. 

State certification of librarians Involves 
the issuing of certificates, by a state board 
of library examiners or commissioners, for 
a term of years or for life, to such persons 
as are found to possess the requisite re- 
quirements; the certificates are, presum- 
ably, to be for different grades of library 
service and are to be valid and required 
in any library supported In whole or in 
part by public funds, or in any one of a 
certain grade of libraries within the state. 

Among the reasons given In favor of 
certification are these: 

1. The public library as a public institu- 
tion should be carefully safeguarded; with- 
out some standards of service there is like- 
ly to be a waste of public money and much 
ineffective work. 

2. The public library Is a part of the edu- 
cational system of the state and should 
have a very definite relation to all other 
public educational agencies; without defi- 
nite standards this relation Is not likely 
to exist. 

3. Local boards of trustees need such 
help as a system of certificates would give; 
they often have too little Idea of the edu- 
cational and special qualifications that are 
needed in a librarian. A system of cer- 
tificates required of librarians and assist- 
ants would limit the choice of boards to 
qualified people and protect them against 
the obviously Incapable; would prevent the 
appointment for political and personal rea- 
sons of unprepared and incompetent libra- 
rians. Library boards desiring a staff with 
high standards of preparation for service 
would be upheld, and boards with low 
standards would be held to higher ones. 

4. Certification is in harmony with the 
practice in other professions and callings; 
if protection is needed against incompe- 
tency in these, is it not also needed against 
incompetency in those who aid in directing 
the reading of the public In libraries? A 
librarian now is simply one who has a job. 

5. Certification would probably forestall 
the enactment of further laws bringing 
libraries under general civil service. 

6. Either certification or civil service 
seems to be a prerequisite to any system 
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of pensions for librarians in which support 
Is received from public funds. 
Against certification are the following: 

1. Local trustees should not be handi- 
capped in their rights in looking after the 
interests of the library; a board of trustees 
in charge of a library should have full con- 
trol and should have the right to determine 
the qualifications of their librarian. 

2. Too much authority would be given to 
a state department; some libraries even 
now are inclined to resent the authority ex- 
ercised by the state department. 

3. Standards of Individual libraries at 
present generally meet the local require- 
ments; why adopt something not easy to 
change when once established? In some 
cases the present requirements of boards 
are higher than will be the requirements 
for certificates. 

4. Too much time, labor and expense are 
involved in operating a system of certifica- 
tion; an elaborate system of tests and cre- 
dentials will be necessary. 

5. Requirement of even a minimum 
standard in small libraries where service 
receives small compensation will work a 
hardship, and an injury will be done to the 
cause of library extension. 

6. Even now, it is dilflcult to secure a 
large enough number of new librarians to 
supply the annual demand; a scheme of 
certification in so far as It raises standards 
may increase this difficulty. 

At the Narragansett Pier Conference, in 
1906, Miss Clara Baldwin read a paper be- 
fore the League of Library Commissions on 
"State examinations and state certifica- 
tions for librarians." This was in 1906 
and in that paper are briefly stated many 
of the points which have to be considered 
in any present day discussion. 

In 1908 a bill was approved by the Ohio 
Library Association providing for the ap- 
pointment of a State Board of Library Ex- 
aminers, for examination of libraries and 
library employees, and for the granting of 
grades of certificates. This bill provided 
that after one year from the organiza- 
tion of the Board any person employed in 
a library supported wholly or in part by 
money derived from public taxation must 
have a certificate, but it failed of passage. 
Four years later, in 1912, Ohio libraries 
were in danger of being included in the 
operation of the general Civil Service law 



of that state, and Mr. Brett drew up a bill 
amending sections of the Ohio general code 
so as to provide for examination and cer- 
tification of librarians. This bill was in- 
tended as a substitute for the proposed 
Civil Service amendment, but was dropped 
because the objectionable feature of the 
amendment to the Civil Service law was 
dropped and libraries were left free from 
Civil Service. 

In California county librarians have 
from the beginning been certified by a 
board of examiners consisting ex officio 
of the librarians of three of the principal 
libraries of the state. The certification of 
county librarians has evidently worked 
well in California and has been included 
in recent county library legislation in other 
states. 

In September, 1916, a committee of the 
New York Library Association on "The 
merit system In libraries" reported to that 
Association a tentative plan for the certifi- 
cation of librarians In New York. Com- 
menting on their recommendation the com- 
mittee in its report said: 

"Since we find that service is the ad- 
mitted test of quality and that observation 
gives the clearest evidence of fitness, this 
committee, in order to give point to Its 
conclusions, has undertaken to devise a 
plan for appointments, which it hereby of- 
fers. Leaving out written examinations, 
it would place all appointments on a basis 
of probation. Contrary to the usual rule, 
It puts appointment first and a certificate 
to come afterward when it has been earned. 

"According to the above plan, every ap- 
pointee not rejected would be on proba- 
tion till the desired certificate is issued. 
With the appointment of trained assistants 
by libraries of recognized standing there 
would be little or no delay in receiving cer- 
tificates. The results of written examina- 
tions elsewhere would be included under 
the head of 'credentials.' Large libraries 
would continue their present system of 
tests, if they so wish, reporting results, 
but the plan relies upon Intelligent and ex- 
pert observation as to personality and fit- 
ness. It puts responsibility, too, upon the 
Educational Extension Division, where 
much of it belongs. It follows the lines of 
probation. 

"The regents have the right to carry out 
such a plan under the full sanction of law. 
No legislation is required except, possibly. 
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to remove Ave or six libraries at the out- 
side from tJie operation of the civil service 
law, and that step need not be taken if the 
libraries concerned do not wish it. The 
plan will not interfere with present con- 
ditions. For the great libraries, the task 
of reporting at Albany would be slight, and 
we believe, would be readily undertaken if 
they are satisfied that it will be for the 
good of the whole body." 

The report was favorably received and 
referred to a new committee for further 
consideration. 

Certain features of the New York pro- 
posal immediately attract attention. For 
example, a person is appointed to a posi- 
tion and draws a salary, while she is learn- 
ing, under the tutelage of the Extension 
Division, how to do her work. No general 
standards are specified which are applica- 
ble to medium and large libraries; each 
of these determines and administers its 
own system, subject to approval by the ex- 
tension division. In small cities, after ap- 



pointing a person librarian, much local 
irritation would be caused by declining to 
certify her. 

Your committee realizes that it has but 
begun its work; it seeks suggestion, criti- 
cism and help, and, in conclusion, begs 
leave to offer the following recommenda- 
tions : 

1. That the committee be continued, and 
that the membership be increased to seven, 
so as to make feasible the inclusion of rep- 
resentatives of library trustees and of state 
library commission workers. 

2. That the committee be authorized to 
appoint auxiliary or sub-committees for the 
investigation and consideration of special 
divisions of the subject. 

3. That the committee be authorized to 
invite the assistance of representatives of 
other interests, as, e. g. Civil Service Com- 
missions, or Bureaus of Efficiency and 
Standardization. 



AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK AND THE OPPORTUNITIES IT OFFERS TO 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LIBRARIANS 

Bt George A. Deveneau, Librarian, College of Agriculture and Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Illinois, Vrbana, III. 



The seriousness of the situation our na- 
tion Is now facing is forcibly shown by 
President Wilson's appeal to the farmers: 

"The supreme need of our own nation 
and the nations with which we are co- 
operating is an abundance of supplies, and 
especially of foodstuffs. The Importance 
of an adequate food supply, especially for 
the present year, is superlative. Without 
abundant food, alike for the armies and 
the peoples now at war, the whole great 
enterprise upon which we have embarked 
will break down and fail. The world's food 
reserves are low. Not only during the 
present emergency but for some time after 
peace shall have come both our own people 
and a large proportion of the people of 
Europe must rely upon the harvests in 
America. Upon the farmers of this coun- 
try, therefore, in large measure rests the 
fate of the war and the fate of the nations." 

With the first issue of the Liberty Loan 



so generously oversubscribed, and with the 
selective service bill a law, and the ma- 
chinery already in motion for the selection 
of our army of 2,000,000 men, the most 
vital problem which now challenges us in 
our war for world peace and democracy 
is that of feeding ourselves and our allies. 

Behind us we have two lean years, oc- 
casioned by unfavorable climatic con- 
ditions and the withdrawal of thirty-nine 
millions of men, many of whom were farm- 
ers, from their normal pursuits. The fol- 
lowing brief quotation from Representative 
King's recent speech in Congress states an 
unpleasant truth: "We are at war with 
starvation. They call it a war of democ- 
racy, but I say it is a war of the human 
race against starvation." 

Before sailing for America, Herbert C. 



